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For the Companion. 
JUsT A LITTLE BIT OF CHRISTMAS. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 

Such a bright, bright day—that day before Christmas ! 
The streets were so gay and so full—the shop windows 
all aglow with brilliant colors. Glittering ornaments 
shone in them to tempt the money from the pockets of 
fathers and husbands—pure, pale pearls to gleam softly 
round delicate blonde beauties; diamonds, and emer- 
alds, and burning rubies to heighten the warm, glowing 
tints of brunettes. Lustrous silks shook out their shim- 
mering folds. Soft furs, heavy velvets, sheeny satins— 
it seemed as if the brightest and most beautiful gifts 
from all lands hung in the shop windows for the grown- 
up people that day. ° 

But that was nothing to the fairy land which the toy 
shops made for the children. They held every thing in 
which the heart of childhood delights—books with bind- 
ings of gold and crimson, telling about wonderful cas- 
tles, and fairies, and genii, and enchanted princesses, for 
whose deliverance some brave knight always came 
with nodding plumes, and bright armor glittering in the 
sunshine. Dolls that would open and shut their eyes, 
and walk across the floor with dainty steps, and cry for 
their child-mothers to soothe—do every thing but talk. 
Stage coaches that would rattle around the room as if 
Jehu were driver—whole regiments of gay soldiers, with 
drums, and bugles, and floating banners—houses for the 
doll people to live in, with silken hangings, and gilded 
furniture, as grand as the princess’s castle in the fairy 
books, and grander than any thing out of them. Ah 
me! what a scene it was! And the cakes and confec~ 
tions— 

“Glittering bits of colored ice, 

Rweetened with svrup, tinctared with spice, 

Creams, and cordia's. and sugared dates, 

And ali that the caintiest palate could wish.” 
What wonder that childish 
mouths watered ? 


eyes danced, and _ little 
Children thromged in and out the 
door; well clothed, warm, merry, expectant children ; 
and the sight of them made it all the sadder for one soli- 
tary child who expected nothing. 


toy-sho, -stood as if ina trance, though the keen De- 








| Which she could never roll round her fingers any more, 
| drew from her well-filled portemonnaie a five dollar bill, 
| and put it into the little, cold fingers. Quick-coming 
| tears choked the child, so that her thanks were not very 





RUNNING THB BLOCKADE. 


‘What is the brown study about, birdie ?” 





j me go anc 


even though sometimes all her life’s hopes should seem 
to go out “like lights over rainy seas.” 

That night, after the sumptuous Christmas dinner 
was over, little Jessie Apthorp stood awhile in the glim- 
mering twilight, with the crimson curtains falling around 
her, and the glow from the grate fire flooding the room, 
and suffusing every thing with its soft, rosy warmth,— 
stood in another deep “think” which brightened her 
eyes, and formed her smiling lips into pleasant curves. 
At last she went to her mother, and leaned against her 
lovingly, and said very low and gently, 

“What a good day it has been, mamma! I know now 
what my Christmas verse meant—‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.’ I’m sure it was better a great 
deal than all my presents to see how glad Katy was 
over the things I could spare so well.” 

And her mother drew her into her lap and kissed 
her softly, and thought who had taken such little ones 
im His arms and blessed them, and scarcely wondered 
that He said, “Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 





For the Companion, 


RUNNING THE BLOCKADE. 


“This was how I became an American “soldier,” said 
Fred Pomeroy, a young Englishman, to a companion 
with whom he was seated in a train of cars from Phila- 
delphia to New York, just after the close of the war. 

“T had travelled in this country during the years 1858 
and ’59, visiting nearly all the chief Northern and South- 
ern cities. Being an amateur naturalist I brought let- 
ters of introduction to several American gentlemen dis- 
tinguished in that branch of science, and traversed, both 
in their company and alone, many of your romantic 
lakes and forests, in search of specimens to add to my 
museum at home. WhenI returned to England I car- 
ried with me an abiding affection for America, but most 





“‘About little Katy, mamma. I would rather than all of all, for Northern men and Northern institutions. I 
the rest of my Christmas pleasures that you would let | admired your prosperous enterprise, your noble works 
i carry \her some of these pretty things. I | and your sterling character, and could not help seeing 


She hod stood for half an hour before the window of a | distinct or coherent, but the lady was satisfied with the | have too many for one child, I am sure; and you know | how far in advance you were of the slave-holding sec- 


cember w.ad had stung her checks till they were almost | 294 she hurried her little Jessie into the shop, out of the | 


purple, and the cold had pinched her lips, and stiffened 


her fingers, and penetrated well-nigh to her heart. For 


Hight which broke like a sunrise over the wistful face; 


| cold, piercing uir. 
They had a great many things to buy, for Jessie and 


| how she looked into the window.” 

Mrs. Apthorp smiled. 

| “T hay forgotten where she lived, my little one.” 

| “But I haven’t. It was No. 10 Ontario Street, she 


she wore none of the soft wrappings, the warm furs and | that golden-haired memory were the only houschold | told you, and her name is Katy Wilson.” 


thick woolens, in which loving, careful mothers had | treasures at Mrs. Apthorp’s fireside ; and the money that | 


I wish I had a longer space in which to tell my story. 


wrapped up their children to face the cold. She had on | could brighten those childish lips to smiling, or gladden | I should like to show you by what pretty, coaxing ways 


a thin calico dress, clean, but faded with many wash- 
ings, and a little shawl that would scarcely have been 
too much for a July morning. And yet, as if she were 


conscious neither of cold or fatigue, she stood there, and | 


watched the crowds of gay and happy children go in and 
out, watched the shopmen bow and smile, and the walk- 
ing dolls trip mincingly back and forth to display their 
perfections. Her bare hands were red with the cold; 
her feet looked clumsy in their great, ragged shoes; but 
there was beauty in her face, if you paused to notice 
how clearly cut the features were, how pale and fine the 
golden hair, how blue the deep, wistful eyes. But moth- 
ers, and children, and stout papas who had little ones 
at home to buy presents for, bustled in and out, and no 
one noticed Aer; or if they did, noticed her only as a 
poor little wretch blocking up the way, part and parcel 
of the hurry and crowd and confusion which made it a 
task to shop on the 24th of December. 

Perhaps Mrs..Apthorp would have passed her by just 
a carelessly as the others, had not her own little gir] 
pulled her dress as she stepped from her well appointed 
carriage, with : 

“See that child, mamma! 
wanted something that she couldn’t get ?” 

The mother looked, and it happened that just then a 
chance sunbeam struck the mass of fine, fair hair which 
had stolen below the coarse, gray hood, and made it glit- 
ter like gold. Mrs. Apthorp loved golden hair. Her 
own was black, and gay little Jessie’s at her side might 
have matched a raven’s plumage; but her first-born, 
over whom the frozen sods lay, and the December winds 
sighed, had had such fine gold hair. Memory touched 
the lady with her wand, and brought a sudden: throb of 
longing to her heart, an unbidden tear to her eye. 
Pausing a moment before she went into the shop, she 
spoke to the little stranger in a gentle, kindly voice. 
The girl turned, and looked up with those blue eyes, 
those wistful lips, those features where longing strug- 
Sled with patience. Then little Jessie spoke with child- 
ish eagerness : 

“I thought you looked as if you wanted something. 
Didn’t you ?” 

The girl shook her head with an unexpectant manner, 
and answered slowly : 

“They’re good to look at, these things are. I was try- 
ing to learn them all by heart, soI could think them 
Over to-morrow, and get just a little bit of Christmas 
that way.” 

“Where do you live?” Mrs. Apthorp asked absently, 
holding her purse in her hand, with some vague idea 
that that was the proper thing to say to children in the 
street, before giving them any thing. 

“At No. 10 Ontario Street, ma’am. My name is Katy 
Wilson.” 

“Well, Katy, you must buy yourself a bit of Christ- 
mas to remember my little girl by, for i: was she who 
Noticed you first;” and the stately, gracious lady, her 
heart moved still by the memory of that golden hair 


Doesn’t she look as if she | 


|the warm, pleasure-loving, merry, little heart, was 
| deemed well-spent always. When they came out with 
| their purchases Jessie looked at the window, but Katy 
was gone, 

Five dollars! What a princely sum it seemed to 
patient, unexpectant little Katy! She held it a few mo- 
| ments in her hand after the beautiful lady and the gay, 
| searlet-cloaked child had gone into the store. What 
| would it buy; or rather, what wouldn’t it buy? She 
| looked at aset of story books in gay bindings—at the 
| dolls,—how she had always wanted a handsome doll !— 
| at all the toys, and games, and daintics, each in turn. 
| Then she remembered her home, where the coals were 
| few; where her pale mother sewed from dawn to night- 
| fall, growing paler every day; where they seldom saw 
| meat from month’s end to month’s end, and butter, in 
| these days of high prices, was an unknown luxury. 





‘tight to wink away some tears, and resolutely turned 


| her back upon the toy-shop. You think this was a little | 


thing ?—wait before you say so till you have turned 
away from temptation at half so great a sacrifice. 

She hurried home, breathless with eagerness. She 
went up stairs to the tidy room, which served them for 
all uses, and kneeling beside her mother, laid the money 
in her lap, and told her story. 

“And did you buy yourself nothing?” her mother 
asked, laying down her work, and touching the golden 
hair that rested against her knee with a tender, caress- 
ing motion,—“did not any of the pretty things tempt 
you?” 

A bright blush crept over the tell-tale face. 

“Yes, they tempted me,” the child answered, “and I 
had to run away. But I didn’t buy any thing. It is 
for us to get coal and meat, and keep Christmas with 
to-morrow.” 

Her mother bent over her and kissed her, with a long, 
lingering kiss, such as the child used to think some- 
times no other mother ever gave her little girl, dear and 
sweet enough to make up ‘for a good many other lacks 
and losses. 

“It was the Heavenly Father who put it in the lady’s 
heart to give it to you, I think. Yes, Katy, we will 
keep Christmas with it. If it had not come we should 
have had nothing to make festival with.” 

By noon, next day, little Jessie Apthorp had worn the 
new a little off her pleasures and her playthings. She 
had had almost a surfeit of delights. Besides all the 
purchases of the day before—things she had asked for 
and been allowed to select as tokens of the season’s 
bounty—she had found on her Christmas tree various 
surprises; gifts from uncles, and aunts, and cousins, as 
well as from papa and mamma. She had passed a hap- 
py forenoon with them, but now, at midday, she sat 
with one of her new dolls in her lap, busy thiaking a 
long, silent, earnest “think,” such as every one who 
knows children remembers now ahd then to have seen. 
At last her mother said, gaily, 








She remembered all these, and then she shut her eyes | 


| little Jessie’s point was carried—how eagerly she se- 
lected a basketful of gifts—how bright her bonny face 
was as, by-and-bye, the carriage whirled them away to 
the unfamiliar precincts of Ontario Street. By a little 
inquiry they found the room where Mrs. Wilson was 
cooking her Christmas dinner. Then they rapped on 
the door, and Katy opened it. 

“OQ, mother, mother!” she cried, eagerly, “it is the 
little girl and the kind lady !” 

Mrs. Wilson came forward, heart and lips full of 
thanks, and asked them in. Jessie looked round with 
| wondering eyes. Every thing was as neat as hands 
could make it. There was nothing to soil her dainty 
garments, but she had never seen such a place. Accus- 
tomed to elegant drawing-rooms, where pictures flushed 
the walls with splendor, and statues gleamed, and silk- 
| en sofas, and carven chairs, and great mirrors made up 
the impression of ease and elegance, this bare-looking 
| room, which was chamber, and kitchen, and all, was a 
new revelation. She began to feel as if the Christmas 
gifts she had brought would be worthless, and it would 
be of no use to try and make Katy happy unless she 
could take her out of herself, and make her a new 
home. Not that she felt all this as distinctly as you or 
I might, but it was all in her child’s heart, nevertheless. 
Meantime her mamma had talked a little with Mrs. 
Wilson, and learned that she was a widow, with only 
her needle to keep at bay hunger and wretchedness,— 
learned also that not one penny of the five dollars 
would Katy spend for her own pleasure. This latter 
part of the conversation caught Jessic’s ear, and she 
looked up in childish wonder. 

“Didn’t she buy any candy, or books, or dollies, or 
any thing ?” - 

“No, not any thing for herself. It all went to buy 
things we needed; and we have been thanking you, and 
your mother, and the Heavenly Father, who put such 
great kindness into your hearts, every moment this 
day.” ” 

Something made Jessie’s eyes dim just then, but she 
took the basket out of her mother’s hands, and tugged 
it over to Katy. » 

“Then you'll like what I’ve brought you all the bet- 
ter. See! you'll have your bit of Christmas, after all.” 

And out of the basket she took a doll, some books 
with gay covers and bright pictures, a toy or two, and 
a whole box of dainty French confectionery. 

“Tt’s all for you, every bit of it. Are you glad?” 





tion in every thing that contributes to lasting political 
strength and the true moral worth of a nation. I did 
not imagine then that I should be called upon to test 
my preference as you see I have done. 

Some time after the breaking out of the civil war in 
the United States, I planned a visit to the West Indies in 
pursuit of my favorite study, and shipped on board the 
Dolphin, a light steam vessel, bound, as I was told, for 
Havana. She was a beautiful craft, swift as a sea-bird, 
and rode the water gracefully as a white nautilus. I 
was in high spirits as we sailed out of the harbor of 
Southampton. Every thing promised a speedy voyage, 
and as yet Thad not a dream of the treachery of the 
captain. I had with me a friend, a votary of science 
like myself, who, though he had never been in America, 
and had no sch reason as I had to sympathize with the 
Federal government in the great struggle here, was, 
nevertheless, my confidante in all matters of opinion, and 
agreed with me in the interests of our common pursuit, 





to let political questions alone. He was equally de- 
ceived with myself as to the destination of the ship, hay- 
ing taken passage as I had done for Cuba. 

We were not many days out before we had reason to 
suspect something wrong. A word or two dropped by 
| the sailors, and something said by the mate to the 
steersman, undesignedly overheard one evening, aroused 
the suspicion that some unfair dealing was going on. 

‘“‘Whom are those cannon for in the steerage?” I in- 
quired once of one of the men. 

“Gov’ner-general,” was the short reply. 

I made some further questions but the sailor gave me 
a look as if he considered me either impertinent or 
green, and declined to enlighten me. 

My friend started when I told him a while after that I 
believed we were being carried off by a smuggler. The 
growing reluctance and final refusal of the captain to let 
us see his observations, as he had done in the former 
part of the voyage, strengthened our opinion of the un- 
lawful nature of his designs. We could not procure an 
instrument on board to take an observation ourselves, 
but one day, when by chance the mate’s figures fell un- 
der my eye, I read, ‘Lat. 3549-2, Long. E. Wash. 1-53- 
20,” and I knew at once that we were not going to. 
Havana. 

It would do no good to remonstrate, and we contented: 
ourselves with informing the captain that we understood. 
his trick, and what we thought of it. The events that 
followed immediately after left us little leisure to. waste 
words or brood over our honest indignation. 

My friend was romantic and soon reconciled himself 
to the involuntary adventure. I entered into his feel- 
ings as much as possible, knowing it was the best thing 
I could do under the circumstances. 

We had entered American waters, and just at day- 
break of a summer’s morning the distant booming of 





But Katy couldn’t answer. A great burst of sobs and 
tears choked her voice; but her eyes shone, and her 
cheeks glowed, and even little Jessie guessed what the 
tears meant,:and whispered to her mother that she 
knew Katy wasn’t sorry, if she twas crying. 

And so Katy Wilson had her “little bit of Christmas,” 
a great, overflowing bounty of delight and blessing it 
seemed to her; one she would never forget in all com- 
ing years, and which would help her to keep her faith in 
God’s love, and man’s love, and human brotherhood, 











guns put all on board in an attitude of excited attention. 
Several shots fell across our bows, but still we sped on. 
Another came, this time just glancing over the boom; 
another, and we instinctively ducked our heads as the 
scream and rush oft went past us within an inch of the 
mast. 


The dawn grew lighter—a magnificent morning over 
the sea behind us, inspiring to look upon if we had had 
any time for such sights. Just then our poetry was of 





another sort. Beyond us, broadening rapidly into view, , 
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we saw the green headlands of Cape Fear and the 
mouth of the long frith opening past the rebel batteries 
up to Wilmington, while to the south of us 4 Federal 
gunboat was making for us under press of steam, belch- 
ing all the while from its angry guns shot and shell. 
We had heard of contraband vessels running the block- 
ade, and had been told that the shutting up of the 
American harbors was but a mere show, but we thought 
the warm work of that morning hazardous enough to 
satisfy the hostile intents of all parties concerned. 

Our speed was more than a match for our pursuers. 
Evidently they would not prevent us from entering the 
river, but we were still in range of their shots. An 
eighteen-inch shell struck the @p of the smoke-stack, 
knocking it into the shape of an old hat. A Paixhan 
steel bullet crashed through the wheel-house, hurling 
tive men who had kept a fool-hardy watch on the top of 
it, in as many different directions, one down the com- 
panion-way, and wounding the pilot and three others 
with the flying splinters. I then thought it time for me 
to go below. 

Making a detour at the mouth of the river to avoid 
the bar, we saw another of the blockading gunboats gain- 
ing on us. She understood the channel better than we 
did. It was a tight race now, for one of our wheels was 
injured, and incessant labor was necessary at the helm. 
The shot and shell came in fiercer than ever, bursting 
among the rigging, roaring through the cabin, and hurt- 
ling across the decks, The situation was becoming 
more and more perilous every moment, The missile 
that struck the steersman’s wheel or broke the rudder- 
chain would cripple us at once. A shout from the cap- 
tain and then from the sailors called me and my friend 
to the upper deck again. The battlements of Fort Fish- 
er were in sight, and soon after its guns opened upon 
our pursuers. That day at noon we landed in Wilming- 
ton. 

I of course took care to conceal my Northern senti- 
ments, and in consequence enjoyed all the courtesies 
paid by the rebels to English blockade-runners. Tak- 
ing advantage of my freedom I secretly took leave of 
my companion soon after, and easily found my way into 
the Union lines, where I enlisted as a private. I am 
happy to say that the Dolphin never went back to 
England. She was confiscated while trying to run out 
of the harbor with cotton, and her faithless captain was 
sent home to learn a more honest business.” T. B. 


——_+oe——__—_——. 
CAPTURED BY THE INDIANS. 


In the early part of the late Indian outbreak and 
massacre in Minnesota, a family named Holton was liv- 
ing on the frontier, about 
man town of New Ulm. The family consisted of Mr. 
and Mrs. H®lton, and a son John, about eleven years 
old, and Susan and Mary, two daughters, of the respec- 
tive ages of eight and five years. Holton had pre- 
erapted, or squatted, on a farm something like a year 
before the outbreak, and had got a snug log house with 
out-buildings, and about forty acres of land fenced and 
under cultivation. 

The principal features of the establishment, however, 
were the boy John, and his dog Boase, a.cross of the 
mastiff and greyhound, fleet of foot, of powerful mus- 
cle, and possessing unusual intelligence. John was a 
lad of precocious development both of body and mind, 
and might have passed for a boy of fourteen. He and 
Boase were inseparable companions; and the boy had 
taught the dog about all that he knew himself, except- 
ing only, as he was wont to say, such things as required 
speech. . 

The first knowledge which the Hdéltons obtained of 
the Indian outbreak was communicated by a band of 
about twenty Sioux who came upon their dwelling just 
after daylight one morning, killed and scalped Holton 
before the eyes of his horrified family, shot the cattle, 
burned the house and barn, and carried off captive Mrs. 
Holton, John, Susan and Mary. 

Mrs. Hol‘on and the two little girls were so overcome 
with fright and horror that they seemed bereft of their 
senses; but Jghn though at first stunned by the terrible 
seenes of which he had been a witness, soon recovered 
self-possession, and with characteristic courage began to 
seek for means of escape and revenge. 

“If Boase only knew where I was,” he thought, “he 
would come and help me to get away.” 

The squad of savages having the captives in charge, 
dwindled down to only two in the course of the day; 
parties of from three to six having successively left, as 
they found opportunities for massacre and rapine. 
About dusk the captives and Indians entered an oak 
opening, which gradually changed to a dense, bushy 
thicket, wherein the savages at last came toa halt for 
the night. They made no fire, and after partaking of 
parched corn and dried meat, they prepared for the 
night by binding the captives, hands and feet, and lay- 
ing them close together and stretching themselves on 
each side of them. 

John was lying next to the savage on one side, his 
thoughts busy planning some mode of escape. He had 
noticed that each Indian had laid his gun by his side, 
and had a tomahawk and knife in his belt; and mere 
boy though he was, he felt that if he could get posses- 
sion of their weapons as they slept, he would be able to 
free himself and his mother and sisters from their cap- 
tivity. But how to do this, he could not imagine, as his 
hands and feet were securely tied. 

After remaining perfectly quiet for hour after hour, 


until not only his mother and sisters slept in spite of 


their fears, but also until the watchfulness of the sav- 
ages was lost in slumber, John ventured to raise himself 
in a sitting posture and look about him. He first satis- 
fied himself that the savages actually slept, and then he 
worked his arms and legs to overcome the pain anc 
almost paralysis occasioned by their remaining so long 
bound in one position; all the time keeping as sharp a 
lookout in every direction as the darkness would permit. 

As he sat thus peering into the bush, he at last saw 
some object slowly moving towards him. Nearer it 
eame, but with perfect stillness, and occasionally 
stopped as if to listen. When it had got within a short 
distance of him, it stopped and gave a low, plaintive 
whine. John’s heart almost bounded into his mouth, 
for in that whine he recognized the tones of his faithful 
Boase; and in the exuberance of ‘his joy he called the 
dog by name and held up his hands towards him. 
Boase jmmediately crept forward, but John, becoming 
alarmed at his own rashness, lay down again by the 


side of the savage, lest the latter should awake and de- | 


tect the presence of the dog. 

But the Indian slept on; and after a short time John 
again cautiously raised himself to a sitting posture; and 
to his great satisfaction he found Boase crouching at his 
feet. 
hands, and then holding them up 80 that Boase could see 
the leathern thong with which they were tied, he told 
him to gnaw it in two. Boase seemed to comprehend 
the ease, for he instantly set to work, aud soon set his 
young master’s hands at liberty. 

What to do next, was now the question. John was so 


sixty miles north of the Ger-, 


terrible tearings and crushings killed the bloody wretch 
outright. 

Mrs, Holton, Susan and Mary were awakened by the 
noise of the gun, and hearing the brief but horrid strug- 
gle between Boase and the Indian, set up a series of 
screams, which it took poor John some time to quict. 
When, at last, the assuring voice of John, the severing 
of their bonds, the gambols and caresses of Boase, An 
the lifeless bodies of the Indians, enabled Mrs. Holton 
and the little girls to understand what had actually 
transpired, their joy was beyond expression. 

As soon as calmness was restored, Mrs. Holton and 
John resolved to set out on their return, piloted by 
Boase, without delay; and taking the weapons of the 
dead warriors, they started on their toilsome journey. 
They proceeded slowly, as little Mary had often to be 
carried, and the way through the brush was difficult. 
But day soon dawned, ané in crossing the prairie dur- 
ing the forenoon, they were overtaken by a large num- 
ber of settlers who were fleeing from the murderous 
wrath of the savages; and with them they at length 
reached Mankato in safety. From thence they came 
east to Massachusetts, where their former home was, 
and where they still reside, Boase and all. 
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Where is my Receipt? 


The date against a subscriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other reccipt is given. 





For the Companion. 


WAKING GRANDMOTHER. 
BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 
Tea was ready; the room was shining 
In mellow, amber light; 
Grandmother peacefully slept up stairs, 
Unconscious of day or night. 
Freddy, my darling, with golden curls, 
And beautiful eyes, love gleaming, 
Was sent to waken the dear old friend © 
From her quiet rest and dreaming. 


Presently came my darling down, 
Mirth in his eyes of blue; : 
“Grandmother sleeps so deep,” he said, 
“I didn't know what to do; 
I didn't want to speak out, mamma, 
I didn't dare to shake her, 
But I thought if { touched her on the cheek 
With a little kiss, ‘twould wake her. 





“*And it did, mamma, her eyes flew open, 
Bat [ crept into the hall; 

And ‘Grandmamma, tea is ready,’ I said, 
As gently as I could call. | 

‘Yes, dear, I'm coming,’ she answered me, 
As softly as I bespoke her; 

And, mother, grandmother never knew 
What It was that woke her.” 


———_———+or—__—__ 
For the Companion. 
EYE AND EAR NOTES. 
The Slave Sale Agfin. 

The boy whose sale I described in my last note, was 
one of those unfortunate children who, like Topsy, of | 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, “neber was born;” that is to say, 
never knew their parents. He had been “raised by 
speculators” for sale, precisely as our Northern farmers | 
raise cattle, and sheep, and horses for the market. His | 
color was not black, but brown; which showed that his | 
father was a white man. | 

He was dressed in small-check gingham trowsers, and 
a jacket of a gray color. The whole suit could not 
have cost more than three dollars, but it was new, clean, 
and looked very tidy. 

A Man Sold. 

The next slave put up for auction was a young man, 
half white, half black, twenty years old, muscular, with 
an energetic and intelligent expression. One thousand 
dollars was the first bid made. He was sold to Jones & 
Slater, who are regular traders. They buy for the New 
Orleans market. I hunted up their office after I left 
the auction rooms. It is situated in the congenial 
neighborhood of a cluster of houses of infamous repute. 

The next Article offered was a very black, low-browed, 
brutal-looking negro. Nine hundred dollars were of- | 
fered for him. He was not sold. So, also, with several 
others. 





A Mother and Babe for Sale 

A woman with a child at her breast, and a dagghter | 
seven years old or thereabouts at her side, next mount- | 
ed the steps of the platform. The other sales did not | 
excite my horror more than a vivid description of them | 
| would have done; perhaps, had I never visited a slave 
auction room before, a great deal less than some narra- | 
tives would have done. 
The men and the boys had been too much brutalized | 














He caressed the brave fellow with his bound’! 


by being accustomed to such scenes to arouse my sym- 
pathies strongly. Besides, they were men, and might 
subsequently escape. 
But the poor black mother, with her half-white babe; 
with the anxiety of an uncertain future among brutal 
masters before her; and the young girl at her side, too, 
so innocent now, but predestined by the nature of sla- 
| very to a life of hard labor and infvoluntary immorali- 
ties—I would have been cither less than a man or more. 
to have looked on stoically or without indignation as 
she and her little ones were sold. I think a thousand 
| dollars were bid for her. No second offer was made. 
She was then taken into the inner room, and a dozen 
| or fifteen men followed her. I had not the heart to go, 
| or rather I had the heart and therefore I did not go with 
| them; but when the wretches came out, one of them | 
told me very coolly that “they’d examined her,” and 








overcome for a time, at the terrible task before him, that | the brutal remarks of some of the others confirmed his 
he forgot that his feet were still bound, until he at-| shameless report. She was put on the block again. The 
tempted to rise. Then he was reminded of hee Lie bidding was resumed. 

Should he let Boase gnaw them loose, or shoulc he} ;. A“ : : : t 

withdraw. the Indian’s knife from his belt and cut the | The mother’s breast heaved, and her eye anxiously 

thong? Deciding upon the latter course he gently pos- | wandered from one bidder to another as the sale was 

sessed himself of the knife, cut the thong, and then, | going on. She seemed to be relieved when it came to a 
cautiously drawing the tomahawk from the savage’s | stand-still; but it was only the heart-aching relief of| 


belt he rose to his fect. He had decided upon his} cy nonce, 
She was not sold. The auctioneer refused to let her 


rse. 
Pointing to the sleeping savage, he patted Boase on | 
the head and whispered him to watch the Indian; then | 6° at so low a price. She was worth, one Virginian 
taking the Indian’s gun, he cautiously cocked it, placed | told me, “fifteen hundred dollars of any man’s money.” 
villing bins Pa gy pe = te tegen | I did not doubt it. For I remembered that the Chris- 
by the reer of the gun, attempted to spring to his feet, | tian theology tells us that she was once deemed worthy 
Boase, with a howl dashed at his throat, and with a few! of an infinitely great price. 


‘ 


A Young Woman Bold. | 
A young woman twenty years old, or thereabouts, | 
was then put up for auction. Her right hand was en- 
tirely useless,—‘‘dead,” as she aptly termed it. 

The auctioneer atinounced that one finger had been | 
cut off by a doctor, and that she chopped off the fore- | 
finger herself because it hurt her, she said; and she 
thought that to cut it off would cure it! 
tion raised a laugh among the crowd. | 

I had not looked at her until this statement was | 
made, and I expected, as I heard it, to find a stupid 
creature, low-browed and brutal, on the block. But I 
was startled to see, instead, a black woman with one of 
the finest pair of eyes that I had ever looked at in my 
life. They were large and lustrous; and showed that 
she was a person of determined and energetic nature. 
She reminded me of Margaret Gardiner, but she seemed 
far more intelligent and more impulsive.. Ah, me! those 
eyes will haunt me long; they will nevér die in a slave’s 
sockets, or never die a natural death in them! 

She was sold for a few hundred dollars. 

“Didn’t you cut your finger off,” asked one man, 
“Kase you was mad with your mistress ?” 

She looked at him quietly, but with an air of con- 
tempt, and answered : 

“No. You see it was sort o’ sore, and I thought it 
would be better to cut it off than be plagued with it.” 

Several persons around me expressed the opinion 
that she had cut off her finger wilfully, “to spite her 
mistress,” they said, “or to keep her from being sold 
down South.” 

These scenes occurred, not in Russia or Austria, or in 
avowedly despotic cquntries, but in our own United 
States of America :— 


This explana- | 


“The land of the free, and the home of the brave. 
We cannot be too grateful to God that slavery is now 
abolished ; and that such great crimes as slave sales can 
no more be in our land forever. Uncie JAMES. 


———__+or—___———_ 
For the Companton. 


LOTTIE’S CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Lottie Freeman sat by the window, looking gloomily 
at the clouds. _She had been sitting there in silent 
moodiness ever since she came from school, and Aunt 
Sue had just begun to wonder what had shadowed the 
usually sunny face, when, with a disconsolate sigh, the 
trouble came out: “O dear, I wish I was rich !” 

Aunt Sue might have told Lottie that she had very 
many blessings to be grateful for, and that hundreds of 
people suffered for the need of the daily comforts which 
she enjoyed, but she didn’t; she only said, “Why ?” 

“O, — because, — all the girls are getting ready for 
Christmas, —they work all recess time; such lots of 
splendid things, Aunt Sue! The recitation-room looks 
like a fair. Nell Calrow is working an clegant Afghan, 
and all the rest are making slippers, and watch-cases, 
and things. I believe every girl in school is doing some- 
thing but just me!” 

“And why don’t you?” said her aunt, quictly. 

“7! Why, Aunt Sue, all the money I’ve got in the 
wide world is just the fifty cents Mrs. Bates gave me for 


crocheting that collar for her; and I want to make pres- | 


ents to father, and mother, and grandma, and Lizzie, 
and the baby ;” and the sentence ended with a laugh 
that came very near being a sob. 

“A difficult problem, to be sure, but perhaps we can 
solve it. Now for Lizzie,—let me think,—haven’t you 
any books that you have done with ;” 

“Yes, my ‘Lucy 
covers are faded some, and they’ve got my name in 
them. I'll get them.” She ran up stairs, and quickly 
returned with the books; there were six of them, 
uniform size. “They will do nicely,” said Aunt Sue 


3ooks’ are as good as ever, only the 


, 


“now bring that buff wrapping-paper and the bottle of | father that makes me weep.” 


mucilage from the closet, and let’s see if we cannot 
remedy their defects.” 

She fitted the paper neatly upon the books, and then 
proceeded to fasten the covering by pasting back the fly 
leaves, thus concealing Lottic’s name, which was writ- 
ten upon them. The heat of the fire soon dried the paste ; 
and then Aunt Sue printed very delicately and distinct- 
ly upon the back of each, “Ltzzte’s Library,” and num- 
bered each book as she went on. 

“There,” said she, as she finished the last, “when 
these are pressed, and arranged on Lizzie’s shelf in the 
bookease, she wont ask a nicer present; so there's one 
difficulty overcome; to-morrow, we will attack the 
others.” 

Lottie, from whose face every cloud had disappeared, 
took away the fragments of paper, and presently after, 
Aunt Sue heard her laughter mingling with baby’s, as 
merry and as free from care as his, 

The next day, Lottie took the first opportunity to re- 
new the subject. “I have been thinking,” 
Sue, “that grandma needs a new spectacle case sadly ; 
the old one is about used up. Have you any worsteds ?”” 

“Aunt Fanny left a bag full of odds and ends when 
she finished her chair, but I don’t beljeve there’s a skein 
of any of them,” said Lottie, rather doubtfully. 

On investigation Aunt Sue decided that there were 
plenty of materials in the bag, so, cutting two narrow 
strips of canvas, she sct Lottie to work. “When the 
sthips are done,” she said, “I will give you some silk for 
a lining, and we will twist a cord of the worsteds to fin- 
ish the edge with.” 

“And what shall I get for Charley ?” asked Lottic, as 
the pretty “basket work” pattern rapidly developed it- 
self under her nimble fingers. 

“Suppose you knit him a parlor ball of the worsteds 
you have left 7” 

“Just the very thing,” said Lottie ; “and now for father 
and mother.” ‘ 

She worked in silence a few moments, and then sud- 
denly exclaimed, “I'll tell you, Aunt Sue, I’ve got more 
than half a spool of crochet cotton that was left from 
Mrs. Bates’s collar; I can make a collar like that one, for 
mother, and then I shall have my whole half dollar to 
spend for father.” 

“And that will buy a very nice handkerchief, even in 
these times,” said her aunt. “You can hem and mark 
it, and I will see that it is nicely washed and ironed, and 
I tell you honestly, Lottie, I think your presents will be 
far more productive of pleasure, both to yourself and the 


Visetor. 


said Aunt | 


family, from the time and thought they have cost you, 
than if you had been able to enter a store and select at 
pleasure from a large assort-nent of costly goods.” 

i M. 





“COALS OF FIRE!” 


“I’m sure I cannot understand that verse,” said Josey 
Carleton to his cousin. “I don’t know what it means by 
‘heaping coals of fire upon one’s head,’ and I think it is 
queer talk to be in the Bible.” 

His cousin Mary was called away before she could re- 
ply, and Josey went out with his sled. Ina basement 
near his home lived a black woman, who made and sold 
cakes and pies. _ Josey loved to annoy this woman. He 
threw chips, bits of coal, and snowballs down her door- 
way; he tried to slide against her as she toiled along 
bearing a heavy basket; and he spattered her windows 

| with dirty water. Josey made himself the torment of 
Dinah’s life. He was naturally mischievous, and more- 
over was idle, and, you know, Satan is always findin 
work for idle hands. Josey coasted past the black 
woman’s window, and then returned to torment her, 
Dinah was surprised by asnowball. She went to the 
| door, but Josey had hidden. When she returned to her 
baking, Josey made a hard ball and threw it into a bas- 
ket of eggs that stood on the tloor. Dinah had left the 
, door open as her kitchen was full of smoke. ~When she 
| saw her eggs broken, she hurried out, crying, “Indeed, 
little master, I’ve borne this as longas I can. Tl Zo 
j and complain of you to your folks, I will.” 

“Pooh! they won’t let you in at the door; and if they 

did, ma wouldn’t believe what you said,” replied Josey, 
! running off with his sled. Near his own door he turned 
| to make grimaces at Dinah, and slipping on the ice he 
| fell heavily against the stone step. He lay insensible, 
‘and Dinah, forgetting her vexation, ran to bis relief, 

She raised him tenderly in her arms and carried him in- 
{to the house, while his mother, who had come out jn 

great alarm, sent for a surgeon. The first thing Josey 
saw when he opened his eyes was Dinah chating his 


temples and looking eompassionately upon him. His 
| cheeks reddened with shame as he turned away. For 


| several days Josey was quite ill, and every morning Di- 

; nah came to inquire after him. When she found him 

) able to sit up and see company, she brought him a plate 
of delicate cakes. When she came into his room, Josey 

| covered his face with his hands, saying: 4 

{| ©O, Dinah! how can you be so good to me ?” 

| “Why, master,” said Dinah, “the Saviour says to do 

| so; to love every body; and suppose you did tease me, 

| don’t 1 know you are sorry for it? And so I must be 

| kind to you.” 

} “Odear!” said Josey humbly, “I never could be so 

| good to any body who had acted so mean to me.” 

| “You could, if you loved Jesus Christ,” said Dinah, 

“IT wish I did. O Dinah! T was very near dying.” 

} Just then cousin Mary came in. 

| “Now cousin,” cried Josey, “IL know what it means 

| about coals of tire heaped on an enemy’s head. Dinah 

| taught me. No punishment could have made me so 

; sorry and ashamed as her goodness.”—Sabbath School 





a 
THE DECREPIT FATHER. 

The inspired assurance that God will visit the iniqui- 
| ties of the fathers upon the children unto the third and 
| fourth generations, is verified ina great many ways; and 
| every son or daughtet who is inclined to be cruel to a 
} father or mother should remember that “My turn will 


| come next.” 


One cold day, says Mr. Ashworth, a voung man was 
| seen going from Rochdale, England, toward Marsland 
| work-house with an old man on his back. The young 
| man’s strength being exhausted, he set down the old 
| man in a sitting posture on the famous Milkstone. 

While both were resting the old man began to weep bit- 
| terly. 

“You may cry as hard as you like,” said the young 
map, “but to the work-house you shall go, if my legs can 
| carry you, for I will not be burdened with you any lon- 
| ger.” 

“Tam not weepimg because thou art taking me to the 
| work-house, my son, but because of my own cruelty to 
| thy grandfather. ‘TTwenty-tive years since, this very 
day, I was carrying him on my back to the work-house, 
| and rested with him on this very stone. THe wept, and 
| begged that 1 would let him live with mo the few days 

he had to live, promising to rock and nurse the little 
children, and to do any thing that he could; but I 





of mocked his sorrow, turned a deaf car to his crics and 


ltears, and took him to the work-house. It is 


the 
| thought of such cruel conduct to iny 
’ 


poor old dead 


| ‘The son was amazed, and said ; 
| “Get on my back, father; Tl! take you home again; 
| for if that be the way, ny turn will come next; it seems 
to be weight for weight. Get on my back, and you 
; Shall have your old corner and rock the little children.” 
——- +e 
INNOCENCE PERVERTED. 

At Mr. Young’s dramatic recitals, at the Marylebone 
Literary Institution, London, a remarkable and almost 
unique performance was witnessed, viz., a representa- 
tion of the scene from King John, in which Prince 
| Arthur entreats Hubert to spare his sight. This was 
given by the most juvenile and diminutive candidate for 
public tavor ever seen—a little baby, obvionsly not yet 
two years old, repeating the words with wonderful cor- 
rectness and animation. There can be no question that 
the age of this infant performer is not greater than that 
stated in the announcements, and she is certainly pos 
sessed Of powers of memory and mimicry of no mean 
order. 


“Tt is too bad to bring up séch little creatures on the 
stage,” said a gentleman to an ignorant policeman, re 
| ferring to the two little children of an actor on the stage 
} at one of our theatres; “they ought to go to school.” 
| “They love the stage,” replied the policeman. “Theit 
| 
| 





| father would send them to the best cemetery (seminary) 
in the land if they would go.” 

The blunder is a suggestive one. We know some 
parents who would as soon send their children to a 


“cemetery” as to a theatre to train for the stage. 


——_———-+o> 
HELEN’S IDOL. 


You have all heard of heathen idols, and have, per 
haps, seen picturés of them, and of poor little heathen 
children worshipping them. But did you know that 
girls and boys in these days, and even in this Christian 
country, worship idols ? 

T will tell you about a little girl who does; and Lam 
afraid she is not the only child who has ai idol and 
worships it. 

I will call this little girl Helen; for she might feel 
hurt if J toid her real name. When Ilelen wakes up in 
the morning her first thought is of her idol, and what 
she shall do for it all day. She spends much time in 
dressing it up and admiring it; and every hour she 
thinks what will please it. It must have the nicest food, 
and the pleasantest place everywhere, and she is un 
happy unless everybody admires it and bows down to it. 

She loves nothing so well as this idol, and would rath- 
er please it than make her brothers and sisters happy: 
80 that it causes many quarrels between thein. ‘There 
is great danger that, as Helen grows older, she will love 
this troublesome idol more and more, and be more de 
voted to it, and altogether forget the God who made 
her, and claims her supreme love and obedience. 

Do you want to know the name of this dangerous 
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THE YOUTH’S: COMPANION:. 








idol? It is Serr. Helen would be startled to be told 


that she is an idolater, and so would some other chil- | girl into a good little girl, and then 
But remember that every one | and she went right up to the sky.” 


dren who are like her. 
who loves any person or thing more than God, and 
every one who thinks more of pleasing self than of 
pleasing God and making others happy, is worshipping 
an idol. 

“Little children, keep yourselves from idols.” 


—— 


MARGARET GARDINER. 


“ 1 3 3 Mee acgae ? 
“Uncle James,” in his description of a slave sale, which | A on ey ae inn eee wae ay 
you will find in another column, alludes to Margaret | am: 1 ei a fiat ; 


Gardiner, whom he saw in Cincinnati. Her story may 
be beyond the recollection of most of our readers. 
Eight or ten years ago she was arrested in Cincinnati | 
as a fugitive slave. She had a husband, mother and | 








“Yes, silver wand; and she changed a nanghty little 
put wings onto her, 


“Why, Ida,” said, her mamma, “I don’t know any 
| Such story as that.” 

“Well, then, J’ll tell you about it. There was a little 
girl, and she had amother. Bnt she didn’t mind her 
mother. And so she went right off into a big woods, but 
there wasn’t any bears there, only she saw a buteful 
lady, and she said” — 

Here Ida suddenly interrupted herself by exclaiming, 


How glad I 
m, mamma! shall run right down and see them.” 
“No, darling; not this minute,” said her mother. 
“Sit still, while I go and sec if baby is sleeping quietly ; 
and then I will smooth your hair, so that you may look 
fit to be seen, and we will go down.” E 
“I: shall go now,” muttered Ida to herself, as her 


For THroat Diseases and affections of the chest, ‘‘Brown's 
Bronchial Troches,"' or Cough Lozenges, are of great value. In 
Coughs, [Irritation of the Throat caused by cold, or unusual ex- 
ertion of the vocal organs, in speaking in public, or singing, they 


prod the most beneficial results. 
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three children with her. As she was expected to be| mother left the room. “I know mamma will stay as 


sent back to Kentucky, she killed one of her children, 
and attempted to cut the throats of the two others, say- 
jng that she would rather have th dead than slaves, 
—‘“that it was better to send them back to God than | 


back to Kentucky.” The two elder children were saved. | 
“Uncle James” saw the scars on thefr neck after the | 
wounds were healed. Margaret was returned to slavery, 
and when last heard from—years ago,—she had been | 
sent to Texas. . 


| 
+09 


| 
TWO SIDES TO THE QUESTION. | 

James was a junior clerk in a wholesale dry goods | 
store. A customer, who had just concluded a bargain | 
with the head salesman for a large lot of goods, asked 
James if they were perfect. The honest boy told him 
the truth; he acknowledged that they were damaged. | 
So the man did not take them. 

Soon the head salesman came along, and began to 
rate James soundly. “I sold him the goods at a good 
price tor cash,” said he, “and now he will not take 
them.” | 

“He asked me about the goods,” replied James, firm- 
ly, “and [told him the truth. I cannot tell a lie for all 
the goods in the store, and I will not.” | 

“T am very sorry to say that I must report you to the | 
firm,” rejoined the salesman, “but I feel it to be my | 
duty to do it. [ cannot be baiked in this wavy. When | 
Thave done a good thing for the firm, to have it all upset 
by your squeumishness! [must go back to the count- 
ing-room and report you.” } 

“Very well,” said James, “I will go with you, and go 
now. Lshall tell them honestly the whole transaction, 
and we will see what they have to say to your fleecing a 
customer M™ this way.” | 

This was a new view of the case, and the salesman 
found it convenient just then to have his attention at- 
tracted in some other direction, and so he put it off with 
“Wait a minute,” and that was the end of the matter. 
He was a little afraid that the Christian man who was at 
the head of the firm might not approve of his doings 
when the case was examined, 


{ 


LEARNED BIRDS. 

Compared with other animals birds have a remarka- 
bly large brain. It will be seen by the following that 
they can be taught to do remarkable things : 

Mile. Eaille Vander Meersch, a lady who has be- | 
stowed great care on the training of small birds, and 
who, with her winged troupe, has had the honor of per- | 
forming before the sovereigns of England, France, Bel- | 
gium and Portugal, is at present giving, at the London 
Polytechnic, an exhibition which possesses remarkable | 
fascination. The birds taking part in the exhibition are 
seven, and the tricks they go throngh are wonderfully | 
clever and striking. The little performers are contained 
i want, and apparently very comfortable cage, out 
of which they hop to go through the customary routine 
of tricks. They tell very cleverly the time of day, the 
day and the month of the vear, the color of ladies’ | 
dresses and bonnets. They spell names, and do simple 
stuns in aridimetic, and perform a variety of similar op- 
erations with wonderful skill. 






te 
A GREAT FIRE. 


The‘ following word-playing may help our voung read- 


ers to remember the names of some of the streets in the 
biggest city in the world. 


A correspondent speaking of the fire in London, said : 
“Cannon street roared, Bread street was burnt to a 
crust, Crooked lane was burnt straight, Addle hill stag- | 
gered, Creed lane would not believe it till it came, Dis- 
taff lane had sprung a fine thread, Ironmonger lane was 
red hot, Seacoal lane was burnt to a cinder, Soper lane 
was in the suds, the Poultry was too much singed, | 
Thames street was dried up, Wood street was burnt to 
ashes, Shoe lane was burnt to boot, Snow hill was inelt- | 
ed down, Padding lane and Pye corner were over- | 

baked.” 


———_—_—++o>—_—_—_—_ 
GRATITUDE OF A LION. 


A lion, which for its extreme beauty, was to be sent 
to Paris from Senegal, fell sick before the departure of 
the vessel, and was let loose to die on an open space of 
ground. A traveller there, as he returned home from a 
hunting excursion, found him in a very exhausted state, 
and compas-ion itely poured aquantity of milk down his | 
throat. Thus refreshed, the poor beast recovered. From 
that time he became so tame, and so attached to his 
benefictor, that he afterwards ate from his hand and fol- 
lowed him like a dog. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


Sale Sie 
IDA’S FALL. 

“You wasn’t ever a sweet little girl like me, was you, 
muna 2” said Ida Lowe, suddenly looking away from 
ver doll, which had kept her quict for nearly ten min- | 
utes, and up into her mother's face. 

“Who told you that you were sweet, Ida?” said Mrs. | 
Lowe. 

“Twas Bridget told me so, when I was a eatin’ the 
sugar and ’reserved fruit. She said she knowed I was | 
the sweetest little girl that ever did be.” | 

“Tam afraid that I was never very sweet, then,” said | 
her mother, laughing, “although I was certainly very | 
little onee, for T was sick so much that I had very few | 
sweetnicats given to me.” 

“Did von have the eroof like me, mamma, and have | 
to stay in bed and take medicine; and then couldn't 
ever do any thing you wanted to, so you shouldn’t take 
cold 2” . 

“I never had the croup, dear, but I was often sick, 
and I was not nearly as strong as my little Ida.” 

“Did yon unset to ery ‘mamma,’ and wisht yon wasn't 
Sick so inuch 2” 

“No, T didnt ery a great deal; I think T was a pretty 
happy child, after all; for I had a great many kind 
friends ¢o amuse me.” 

“And how did they ’muse you ?” 

“O, in a great many ways. They dressed my dolls 
for me, they read to me, and told me stories, and—” 

“There, mamma, that’s just what I want you to do 
this minute. Please tell me a story.” 

“A story, Ida? what shall it be about? Shall T tell 
you one about myself?” 

‘No; L don’t want you to. I want to hear a story 
About a fairy that was all dressed in yellow gorse, with 
& silver ward, and—” 

“Silver wand, dear.” 





| Keene herself felt very unhappy when she heard her 


}much as fifteen minutes; and Uncle Frank nor Aunt 
| Mary won’t never think of ,notussin’ my hair. Besides 
I’ve went down stairs all sole alone, only papa kind of 
looked at me once in a while.” 

And so Ida, knowing that she was doing wrong, ran 
out of the room. She felt very sure that she could go 
down stairs safely ; but in her eager haste, as she reached 
the head of the stairs, her foot slipped, and she rolled 
over and over, down, down, in dreadful dismay, and 
screaming, of course, with all her might. 

Her uncle’s kind. arms were ready to receive her at 
the foot of the stairs, and there were plenty of caresses 
from both uncle and aunt for the poor little child, who 
was much more frightened than hurt. Then her moth- 
er came; and after a good deal more petting from these 
three loving friends, Ida, who was quite worn out, fell 
fast asleep. 

“Can you tell me, Ida,” said Mrs. Lowe, the next day, 
“where to find that good fairy who makes little chil- 
dren mind their mothers? I shall need her if my little 
girl is going to disobey me any more as she did yester- 
day. : 

Ida hung her head, and looked very much ashamed ; 
then she jumped up into her mother’s lap, and put her 
arms around her neck. 

“I shan't ever be naughty any more, mamma, not a 
single speck; for you are the bestest little mother that 
ever-lived to this world; and I don’t want no old fairies 
here.” 

After this, Ida's mamma talked to her a long time 
| about the sin of disobedience, and told her to try and be 

a good little girl always, so that she tight be one of the | 
lambs of the dear Saviour's fold.—Congregationalist. 
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THE SONG OF WATER. 


I come jn the dew, 

When o'er the starry dlae 
The sott winds of evening creep; 

I steal into the bowers, 

Where the thousand summer flowers 
Have folded their blooms in sleep. 
When the morning dawns 
Along the sparkling lawns, 

The rose wears a br.ghter sheen, 
And the primrose pale, 
And the lilies of the vale, 
Bloom tresher where I have been. 


I come in the rain 
To cheer the thirsty plaia 
That pants for me sad and sore; 
Aud ny steps, as they pass, 
Wake up the drooping grass, 
And the daisy smiies once wore; 
The leaves of the trees 
Dance lighter in the breeze, 
And their branches bourgeon green; 
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And the dark forest shades, 
And the bosky tangled glades, | 
Grow gayer where | have been. 


I come in the rill 
That dances down the hill 
From the cavern deep and cool; . 
The timid deer and sheep, 
That browse on crag and steep, 
All drink in my crystal pool; 
And the jaded steed, 
Inits hot thirsty necd, 
The kine on the sweltering lea, | 
fhe traveller on his way 
Through the burning, dusty day, 
Rejoice when they look on me. 


I come in the stream 
Whose ripples flash at 
Rolling onward to the sea; 
And | come, too, in the tide, 
When. the vessels rock and ride, 
And the waves are bounding free. 
Wherever I go, 
In air or eaith below, 
My mission of love's the ssme; 
I bear the secds of wealth, 
Of beauty and of health; 
And water's my stainless name. 
‘ London Band of Hope Review. | 
oo—__—_—— 


A TRUE STORY FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


“We have plenty of cats now,” said mother ominous- 
ly, as little Nellie came in with great delight, her small | 
apron gathered up in her hands, and four blind kittens | 
mewing in it. 

Jake understood that to mean that they were to be} 
treated to a cold bath in the river; but nothing was said | 
to tender-hearted little Nellie on the subject. I do} 
not know what she would have thought of her kind | 
raother, if she had known that she was a party to any | 

| 
| 
| 


id gleam, 








such transaction. So it came to pass that there was a 
mysterious disappearance of the young cats that very 
night.” Pussy was disconsolate over ner loss, and Mrs. 
calling them up stairs and down. | 
“She ‘will get over it in two or three days,” thought | 
she. “Cats never cry for their kittens longer than that, 
and Tam thankful they can forget their sorrows so well. | 
I would not have one killed for any thing, if she went | 
on this way a week.” | 

“Where can those kittens have gone to?” said little | 
Nellie, as she searched in company with old pussy, “up | 
stairs and down stairs and in the lady’s chamber.” But | 
no kittens could they find, and little Nellie comforted 
old Heppy as best she could, telling her that they would | 
likely creep out of some corner before long, glad enough | 
to sce their mother. 

As Jake, the enterprising farmer's lag, was prowling 
about the grove, according to his castom when otf du- 
ty, he came upon a little rabbit’s nest. There were two | 
tiny rabbits in it, and their mother thought she had hid | 
them ever so nice, but 1 think Jake’s dog scented them 
out. 

“Hallo!” said Jake; “now I'll give old Heppy a good 
dinner. Maybe it will take her mind off from them 
its.” His own mind had been rather ill at ease on 
the share he had taken in the matter, particularly 
since superstitious Aunt Chloe, in the kitchen, had told 
him he would have nine misfortunes for every cat he | 
killed. | 

So Jake brought home the rabbits, and gave them to | 
Heppy asa peace-otfering. She took them up in her | 
mouth and carried them off to her old basket, one by | 
one, and then what do you think that cat did? She} 
snugged down on her old carpet with those rabbits, and | 
kissed their faces and smoothed their ruffied coats, and | 
made them just as much at home as if she were their | 
own mother. She brought them up just as if they were | 
her own children, only she could never teach them to | 
catch mice. The little happy family was the curiosity | 
of the neighborhood. 


+ 
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a! ee 
A little child, seven years old, one day said to her | 
mother, 
“Mother, I have learned to be happy, and T shall al- 
ways be happy.” 
“My dear,” said her mother, “how can this be done?” | 
She said, “It is by not caring | thing about my- | 
self, but trying to make everybody else happy.” _ 
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For the Companion. 
THE WINTER SEASON. 
What is called “iron winter” is again upon us. The I 
poet of The Seasons, who maintains his hold on us, in | 
spite of so many new poets having preferred their 
claims to our consideration, says, as we may say : 


“See, winter comes, to rule the varied year, 
Sullen and sad. with all bis rising train, 
Vapors and clouds and storms." 


Yet the winter of which Thomson wrote, the winter of 
Britain, is a mild season, if we compare it with ours, 
which is indeed “iron” in its nature, and full of sever- 
ity. With New England, the ideas of winter and sever- 
ity are indissolubly associated. It is popularly sup- 
posed that we stand next to Northern Russia and the 
Scandinavian countries in point of cold and the length 
of winter. This is a correct view enough, if reference is 
had to civilized countries only. New England’s cold is 
sharp, and it endures long, and it furnishes ice that is 
sent to cool the blood of tropical peoples. Nothing is 
more impressive than the thought that a long and very 
harsh “cold spell” here should be a profound blessing | 
to communities that are wholly unlike our own, and | 
who know us only because they trade with us. It is} 
onv-of those facts that illustrate the goodness of God, | 
and show how beautifully nature, which is God’s agent, | 





Punctual as the ghost of Hamlet senior, the sheeted fig- 
ure entered the room, and marched solemnly round 
bed, with mumbled warning to its occupant not to stir 
hand or foot for the remainder of that night. 
same time the quick ears of the concealed 
caught sounds in the neighboring apartment as of furni- 
| ture being dragge 
from their hiding-place; while one seized u 
| parition, the other investigated the cause of the peculiar 
| sounds described. 


| tom was a maid in the service of the 
menzement of the subscription year, One Dollar | ¢rs,,who were practically illustrating the old song of “We 
fly by night,’ 


more and the unfortunate renticre of the Faubourg St. 
Martin would have been left in possession only of the bed 
| She lay upon. 


that cannot reason, under the influence of fright. 


the 


At the 
policemen 
d about or | . They rushed out 
m the ap- 


The explanation was soon given: the pretended phan- 
r womani’s lodg- 


by removing their landlady’s furniture 
xy piece-meal. For more than four days had this pecn- 
jar kind of table-moving been going on. Few days 


The whole matter is now before the Po- 
ice Correctionnelle. . 








VARIETY. 





WHAT’S A FAIR OR NOBLE FACE? 


What's a fair or noble face 
If the mind ignoble be? 

What though beauty. in each grace, 
May her own resemblance see? 


Eyes may catch from Heaven their spell, 
Lips the ruby's light recall; 

In the home tor love to dwell, 
One good feeling’s worth them all. 


Give me virtue's rose to trace, 
Honor's kindling glance and mien; 
Howsoever plain the face, 
Beauty is where these are seen! 


Raven ringlets o'er the snow 
Of the whitest neck may fall! 
In the house of love we know 
One good feeling’s worth them all. 
+> —-- 
HORSES KILLING THEMSELVES. 
Nothing can exceed the violence and fury of animals 
The 





works to promote the good of all mankind. 
Stern as, our winter season yet is, there is abundant 


evidence that it has altered greatly, has become melior- | 


ated, since those long-gone days when first New Eng- 
land was Christianly peopled. All the accounts we have 


Richmond Times relates how a large herd of govern- | 
| ment horses kept in an enclosure near that city, known | 
as “Confederate horse-lot,” were recently seized with a | 
panic and “ran down a steep place,” falling over each | 


of the colonial times show that the founders of this | ther and killing fifty or sixty of their number. 


country had to contend with the evils of afar harder; No steps could be taken to pull them We till — 
climate than is known to us, their descendants, or suc-{ ™OTming, when it was found that upwards of fifty of | 

. Setiiienins the poor animals were dead, and almost as many horri- | 
cessors, as the case may be. The Puritan’s long-ex-| ply maimed. Parties living in the neighborhood were | 
tended shadow is yet over the land; but if he were to| suddenly aroused from their slumbers by the agonizing | 


return to the country which he reclaimed, adding it to} 
the list of civilized States, he would hardly recognize | 
his earthly home. One form of winter’s peculiar sever- | 
ity in old days was the intensity of the snow storms, | 
which was such that we find it difficult to comprehend | 
it, familiar as most of us are with snow for almost half) 
the year. Falls of snow that lasted by the week were | 
common even in the last century, generations after the 
settlement of Plymouth and Salem, Boston and Provi- 
dence. We read of storms of such length and force, | 
that not only was the country covered up, and all metes | 
and bounds made invisible for the time, but even the | 
dwellings of the people were not to be seen. Heavy 
snow falls have been not uncommon in this century, and 
old people can name this or that great storm with great | 
precision; but we doubt if New. England has, in the | 
“nineteenth century, known one such winter storm as | 
the eighteenth century could have furnished a dozen. 
The heaviest storm of the last sixty or seventy years | 
would have been counted a moderate affair by the grand- 
fathers of our grandfathers. Even to New Englanders | 
“an old-fashioned winter” has become something very | 
like a tradition,—that is, a winter of the sterner order, 
and such as every “Yankee” knew, and contended | 
against, when he was a subject of English kings. 

But the ghange is relative only. Winter with us is 
yet bitter as well as long, a season such as few other peo- | 
ples ever have known or ever can know. Yet it would | 
be a great mistake to say that this is an evil, though it 
has its inconveniences. Those peoples are ever the best 
who have to struggle hardest with the forces of nature, 
provided that the struggle is not exhaustive in its char- 





screams of terror-stricken and dying horses, but not 
knowing what was the matter, became themselves great- 
ly alarmed lest the thousands that were within the en- 
closure had become raving mad, and bearing away the 
enclosure which surrounded them, might by their pon- 
derous strength force themselves into their very house- 
holds. Among the surmises as to the origin of the stam- 
pede, we have heard that a gigantic flock of white geese 
suddenly alighted among the horses, which set them 
perfectly wild, and caused them to dash in every direc- 
tion, without the power to check themselves upon reach- 
ing the end of the gully. 


+0 
“A RA’AL YANKEE.” 

A correspondent of The Nation, who is making a tour 

of observation in the South, relates the following inci- 





dent as happening to him near Pittsboro’, N. C.: 


This afternoon I had an amusing interview with a 
woman whom I found gathering sticks and rotten wood 
by the roadside. A little girl was with her, and both 
seemed the poorest of whites, dirty and wretched to the 
last degree, but not yet so sunk in sulkiness and apathy 
as most of their class, for the woman talked almost in- 
cessantly and laughed a great deal. I asked my way to 
Pittsboro’, and, looking hard at me all the time, she gave 
me some bewildering directions about the roads to be 
crossed and the forks to be left on the right hand and 
the left, and at the end she said: . 

“Mister, whar be ye frum ?” 

“T’m from the North.” 





“The North!”-she said, dropping the armfual of sticks 
and coming nearer to me; “Be yon a——one of them 
—what they call Yankees ? Don’t be offended, gentle- 
man, that’s what they calls ’em; be you a Yankee ?” 

“I suppose I must be.” 

“Excuse me, gentleman, but I must look at you, fur I 
heerd so much about the Yankees and I niver seed one 
yit. A ra’al Yankee! Maria, he looks most like our 


acter. The three countries that have done most for the | folks, don’t he ? He sartain do. Well, I must praise the } 
modern world are England, Holland and the United | Yankees if they look like you. Maria, don’t they look | 


States—and it is precisely these three countries in | 
which for long periods, men had to “rough it.” It was} 
in their long struggles against obstacles created by cli- | 
mate and geographical position, that the English trained 
themselves to become the imperial people they are,—| 
making of their country the mother of empires. Hol- 
land’s war against the ocean fitted her for that combat 
with Spain which was so heroic in itself, and so excel- | 
lent in its consequences. Americans have been trained 
with more severity than the English, and almost as se- | 
verely as the Dutch,—and it is to this that they owe | 
much of what is good in their character and history. ' 
Well will it be for them, here and hereafter, if they shall 
profit as much from that prosperity which is ever com-| 
pared with summer, as they have profited from that | 
winter which established usage has made the type of, 
adversity. The law of compensation prevails every- | 
where. Nowhere is man so manly as in those countries | 
where nature is most rugged. Would the people of any | 
‘New England State change places with Naples, on con- 
dition of changing characters with Neapolitans? We| 
think not, and with firm conviction that we think rightly. 
| 
A GHOST STORY EXPLAINED. | 

A short time since a woman, in what is called a -— 
spectable position in life, and inhabiting a detached house | 
in the upper part of Faubourg St. Martin, Paris, present- | 
ed herself, in a state of great excitement, at the neigh- | 





boring police station, declaring that she dare not re-enter | 848 


her house for fear of her husband. She had been for | 
.some time legally separated from him by death, but still, | 
she said, he came to visit her every night, and menaced 
her with instant death if she uttered a word or moved a} 
limb. When asked how she knew it to be her husband, | 
she replied no other person could be guilty of such | 
frightful conduct, and that he had himself announced 
his name, though she could only see his wicked eyes 
peeping at her from between the folds of the sheet. 

At first the police believed her mad, and, considering 
the intense heat, it ocearred to them that she was sun- 


. struck; but as she persisted in her story, the chief desir- | 


.ed the trembling woman to return home for one more 
inight at least, and he would have two of his men placed 
at her bed-room to arrest her i. of a husband if he 
should again attempt to appear before her in such a ques- 
‘tionable shape. Night came; the woman “made be- 
bes Fv retire to rest, while the 

themselves into the closet. 


lieve,” as the children 
police secretly introdu 


| right nice ?” 





DIDN’T BELIEVE IT. 


A teacher in a western county in Canada, while mak- 
ing his first bow to his “constituents, came into conver- 
sation with an ancjent “Varmount” lady, who had taken 
up her residence in the “backwoods.” Of course, the 
school and the former teachers came in for criticism, and 
the old lady, speaking of his predecessor, asked : 

“Wa'’al, master, what do you think he learned the 
schollards ?” 

“Couldn’t say, ma’am. What did he teach ?” 

“Wa’al, he told ’em that this ’er airth was reound, and 
went areound; and all that sort of thing. Now, master, 
what do you think about such stuff? Don’t you think 
he was an ignorant feller ?” 

Unwilling to come under the category of the ignorant, 
the teacher evasively remarked: “It really did seem 
strange, but still there are many learned men who teach 
these things!” 

“Wa’al,” said she, “if the airth is reound and goes 
reound, what holds it up ?” 

“©, these learned men say it goes round the sun, and 
that the sun holds it up by virtue of the law of attrac- 
tion.” 

The old lady lowered her “specs,” and by way of cli- 
max responded : “Wa’al, if these high larnt men sez the 
sun holds the airth, I should like tu know what holds 
the airth up when the sun goes down!” 





TOO MUCH SEED. 


gentleman, now a distinguished merchant of Bos- 
ton, but formerly a resident of Nantucket, was once en- 
ed in planting tatoes on his farm in that town, 
when a dry old fellow stopped to watch the operation. 
The merchant, more enthusiastic than skillful in his 
farming, was dropping five seed potatoes in each hill. 
“Ah! planting potatoes, Squire?” remarked Uncle 


Jerry. 

“Yes,” replied the merchant, “and if the rot doesn’t 
| take them I expect to have a good crop. What time do 
| you think it best to dig potatoes, Uncle Jerry?” 
| The old fellow looked into a hill and replied, “Dig em 
| now; you will never get a bigger crop.” 


| +o 


LUCK AND LABOR. 





“Luck” and “Labor” both begin with the same letter, | 


| but end with very different results. Luck is ever wai 

ing for “something to turn up;” Labor, with keen ere, 
| and strong will, bravely turns up something. Luck lies 
| in bed, and wishes that the postman would bring him 
| news of a legacy; turns out at six o’clock, and 





} 





with busy pen, or ringing hammer, lays the foundation 
of acompetence. Luck whines, Labor whistles; Luck 
relies on chance, Labor on character; Luck slips down- 
wards to indigence, Labor strides.upwards to independ- 
ence. 


TO CHILDREN. 


When you are sick, don't take any of those very unpleasant 
“Doctor's Pills,” but tell mother *o get you some of . 
Dr. Humphreys’ Homeopathic Sugar Pills. 


HOW SUGAR IS MADE WHITE. 

The way in which sugar is made perfectly white, it is 
said, was found out in a curious way. A. hen that had 
gone through a clay mud-puddle, went with her muddy 
fect into a sugar-house. She left her tracks on a pile of 
sugar. It was observed by some one, that wherever the 
tracks were the sugar was whitened. This led to some 
experiments. The result was that wet clay came to be 
used in refiningsugar, Itis used in this way: The sug- | 
ar is put into earthern jars, shaped as you see the sugar-| « 
loaves are. The large ends are upwards. The smaller} “ 
ends have a hole in them. The jar is filled with sugar, 
the clay put over the top and kept wet. The moisture | ,, 
goes down through the sugar and drops from the hole in| « 
the small end of the jar. This makes the sugar perfectly | “ 





They are nice to take, won't make you worse, an certain to cure 
you. Look over the list below, and find what you want, and if 
your Druggist don't have it, send to our store in New York, and 
we will send it to you at once. 


LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ 


SPECIFIC HOMEOPATHIC REMEDIES. 


Price of single Boxes—cents. 

Fever, Congestion and Inflammation............29 
Worm Fever, Worm Colic...........00000006.25 
Colic, Teething, Crying of Infants................25 
“* Diarrhorca, of Children or Adults................8 
“ Dysentery, or Bloody Flux, Colic..... evdccceste 
Cholera Morbus, Nausea.............. a 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness. Bronchitis... 2 
“ Toothache, Faceache, Nervous Pains... 
Headaches, Sick Headaches. Vertigo... 





. 1 cures 
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white. - 10 ‘7 Dyspepsia, Weak, or Acid Stomach............25 
Fe eee. ER een Nee 3 Sere Ri eee Groney COUN... cc. ceeeeeeeeeeee Dd 
anewe = Dy out ae =. Hruptions.......0+-+ eee. 
. meh) cumatism, Pain, Lameness................% 
. . a © 1 OVE. coccvee 
One of the readiest replies that we ever heard was| «47 « ead ~— or Sn aaa was . a 
made by an Irishman. A gentleman travelling on horse- “18 “ Opthalmy, Weak or Intlamed Eyes. 

back came upon an Irishman who was fencing in a most | | zs = coarse Acute or Chronic...... steeeeeeees 
barren and desolate piece of land. wa pt ng hg Fi netog LE Rive 
“What are you fencing in that lot of land for, Pat 2”? | «2 Kar Discharges, Noise in the Head... 
said he. “A herd of cows would starve to death on the; “23 “ Serofula, Enlarged Glands and Tonsils... 
land.” (e ~ Gomeoes Debility, a Weakness.. 

, " > 4 oss 23 ropsy, Flu ecumulations.......... 50 

“And sure, your honor, wasn’t I fencing itin to keep) «35 « Sea Sickness, Prostration, Vertigo. 30 

the poor bastes out of it ? | “27 “ Urinary Diseases, Gravel........... 50 

| “23 “ Prostration, Involuntary Discharges, 

—+or—___——_ | ie de hg | ame ape 100 

INN r | 2 < ore Mouth, or Car eevee +50 

UNNATURAL. ~ = a Urinary Incontinence... pee 50 

* ‘ F Mass. . igdo-| “ ‘ pillepsy and Spasms, Chorea.. -100 

A rich man in Charlton, Mass., recently drove his de “34 “ Diptheria, Uleermted wee Tune ior ro 


formed son away from home, and when the boy was on 

his deathbed, among strangers and without money, re- | 
fused to aid him, and at his son’s death would give him 

no burial, and forbade to have tlie body brought home. 

It is stated that the son’s deformity was caused by: an 

unmerciful beating received from the unnatural father | 
in early youth. 


Or it is better to get a tull case at once, and always have in the 
family a remedy for every ordinary disease likely to occur. 


Famity AnD TRAVELLING CaseEs. 


35 vials, in morocco case, Book complete............ 
28 large vials, in morocco, Look of birections. 
20 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions 
20 large vials, plain case, Book of Directions 
15 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions 


—+o>————_i|:s Wiarge vials, in morocco, Book of Directions........... 
A Stvupent who was declaiming vigorously, afd, as; 1 bexes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions.............. 
he doubtlessly believed, eloquently, on “The Language 
of Man,” burst forth with, “The indispensable contribu- 
tions of the inferigr members of the animal kingdom to 
our noble language, and”’ But here his tutor stopped 
him, and satirically requested an explanation of the “in- 
dispensable contributions” referred to. Whereupon the 





For sale by respectable dealers in Medicine everywhere, and 
sent FREE On receipt of price, by 
Humpukeys’ Spre. Hom. Men. Co., 
562 BROADWAY, N, Y. 








student, without*being at all abashed, at once replied, 
“They may be found, sir, in such words as dog-matism, 
cat-echism, cro-nology, pus-illanimous, duc-tility, Aen- 
pecked, ox-ygen, cow-slip, 
ification.” 


Tue ONLY joke that Licut.-General Grant was ever 


known to perpetrate, was one day during his campaign 


pig-ment, ass-teroid, and rat- | 
' 


| PERRY DAVIS’ 
VEGETABLE 7 


PAIN KILLER. 


We ask the attention of the public to this long-tested and un- 





rivalle 
“FAMILY MEDICINE. 


It has been favorably known for more than twenty years, dur- 
ing which time we have received THOUSANDS of testimonials, 
showing this Medicine to be an almost neyer- {failing remedy for 
diseases caused by or attendant upon— 

| SUDDEN COLDS, COUGHS, FEVER AND AGUE, HEAD- 
ACHE, BILIOUS FEVER, PAINS IN TILE SIDE, 
BACK AND LOINS, AS WELL AS IN 
THE JOINTS AND LIMBs; 
Nwuxarcic aid Ruxematic Pars. in any part of the system; 
Toothache and Pains in the Head and Face. © 


in Mississippi, when the rebel Gen. Winter was coming | 
up to attack one of the wings of his army, when the | 
commander-in-chicf happened to be himself present. 
“Gentlemen,” said Grant, quietly knocking the ashes 
from his cigar, and looking around at the officers near 
him, “you see a severe Winter approaching, and I ad- 
vise you to have the boys keep up a good fire!” 
“ILLUSTRATED With cuts!” said a mischievous young 
urchin, as he drew his knife across the leaves of his 
grammar. 

“Tllustrated with cuts!” repeated the schoolmaster, as 
he drew his rattan across the back of the mischievous 


r Asa BLoop PuRtiieR and Tonic for the StromMacn, it seldom 
urchin. 


| fails to cure Dyspepsia, Indigestion, | Liver Complaint, Acid 
Stomach, Heartburn, Kidney Complaints, Sick Hkapacug, Piles, 
Asthma or Phthisic, Ringworms, Boils, Felons, Whitlows, Old 
Sores, Swelled Joints, and GeNERAL DEBILITY of the System. 

It is also a prompt and sure remedy for Cramp and Pain in the 
Stomach, Painters’ Colic, Diarrna@a, Dysentery, SUMMER Com- 
PLAINT, Cholera Morbus, Cholera Infantum, Scalds, Burns, 
Sprains, Bruises, Frost-Bites, Chilblains, as well as the Stings 
of Insects, Scorpions, Centipedes, and the Bites of Poisonous In- 
sects and Venomous Reptiles. 

See directions accompanying each bottle. 

It has been tested in every variety of climate, and by almost 
BVERY NATION KNOWN to Americans. It is the almost constant 
companion and inestimable friend of the Missionary and the 
| TRAVELLEK—on sea and land—and no one should travel on our 
| lakes or rivers without it. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. | Price 25 Cts., 50 Cts. and $1 per Bottle. 


To Fill with Smoke two apparently Empty SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Bottles. 


Rinse out one bottle with hartshorn and another bottle with 
spirit of salt; next bring the bottles together mouth to mouth; 
both will at once be pervaded with white vapors. The vapors in 
question are composed of sal ammoniac—a solid body generated 
by the union of two invisible gases. 


“What is the meaning of the word perseverance ?” 
said one negro to another, while conversing about a ser- | 
mon they had just heard. } 

“Tt means take hold, hold fast, and never let go.” | 


A Scuoor Committee man writes : “We have a school- 
house large enough to accommodate four hundred pu- 
pils four stories high.” - 

A Newspaper says: “A child was run over by a , 
wagon three years old and cross eyed with pantalets on 
which never spoke afterwards.” | 
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AYER’S PILLS. 
Are you sick, feeble and complaining? Are you out of order, 
with your system deranged and your feelings uncomfortable? 
| These symptoms are often the prelude to serious illness. Some 
| fit of sickness is creeping upon you, and should be averted by a 
Answer to the Carpenter’s Puzzle. | timely use of the right remedy. Take Ayer's Vils, and cleanse 
out the disordered humors—purify the blood, and let the fluids 
| move on unobstructed in health again. They stimulate the func- 
o | tions of the body into vigorous activity, purify the system from 
| the obstructions which make disease. A cold settles somewhere 
| in the body, and deranges Its natural functions These, if not 
| relieved, react upon themselves and the surrounding organs, 
| producing general aggravation, suifering and derangement.— 
| While in this condition, take Ayer's Pills, and see how directly 
| they restore the natural action of the system, and with it the 
| buoyant feeling of health again. What is true and so apparent 
| in this trivial and common complaint is also true in many of the 
| deep-seated and dangerous distempers. The same purgative ef- 
| fect expels them. Caused by similar obstructions and derange- 
ments of the natural functions of the body, they are rapidly and 
many of them surely cured by the same means. None who know 
the virtue of these Pills will neglect to employ them when suf- 
fering from the disorders they cure, such as Headache, Foul 
Stomach, eg S oe Complaints, Indigestion, Derange- 
| ment of the Liver, Costiveness, Constipation, Heartburn, Kheu- 
An examination of this diagram will show how the square matism, Dropsy, Worms and Suppression, when taken in large 
piece was cut from the board. | doses. 
They are sugar coated, so that the most sensitive can take them 
lllustrated Rebus. | mB , and they are surely the best purgative medicine yet dis- 


| covered. : 
AYER’S AGUE CURD, 


For the speedy and certain cure of Intermittent Fever, or Chills 
and Fever, Remittent Fever, Chili Fever; bumb Ague, Pe- 
riodical Headache or Bilious Headache, and Bilious 
Fevers; indeed, for the whole class of diseases 
originating in biliary derangem@t, caused 
by the malaria of miasmatic countries. 


This remedy has rarely failed to cure the severest cases of 
Chills and Fever, and it has this great advantage over other 
Ague medicines, that it subdues the complaint without injury t0 
the patient. It contains no quinine or other deleterious su)- 
stance, nor does it produce quinism or any injurious effect what- 
ever. Shaking brothers of the army and the west, try it, and 
you will endorse these assertions. ° 

Prepared by J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by 
all Druggists and dealers in Medicines. 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
All who delight in nature's charms, 
(And those who don't I pity,) 
Will be quite willing to allow 
That 1 am very pretty. 


Of twice two syllables my name 
Is formed; one vowel in it 

Three times appears, another once— 
You'll see it in a minute! 


One consonant, and yet, indeed, 
They are two, and yet the same. 

A tree Lam; ‘tis strange if now 
You cannot guess my name. 


When snugly taking tea one day, 

My Jirs: all suddenty gave way; 

Our meal came quickly to my second, 

A dire disaster it was reckoned ; 
} My whole is told by many an ancient dame, 
Of days long past, of beauty, arms and fame. 


3. 

1, Acountry in Asia. 2, A command to soldiers. 3, A fish. 
4, A country in Europe. 5, A heavenly body. 6, A near relative. 
1, Aterritory. The initials of these form the name of a great 
General; the finals, a stronghold faken by him. 


Answers to Puszles in the Last Number, 


1. Attleborough. 
2. Warsaw. 
3. Scotland,—S(cot)L(of a house)and. 








MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 


—oR— 
READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common’ Potash, and sup® 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will make fifteen gallons 0! 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 

Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washinston Street, 
NEW YORE. 


“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.” 


Millions of money are saved yearly by buying metal-tippe? 
Shoes for children; buy no other for every-day wear; one re 
will outwear three pair without them. Sold by all anne, t o 


everywhere. 
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